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Primer 



In the 1 960s, a group of engineers 
and mathematicians working at 
AT&T Bell Labs invented a set 
of techniques known as digital- 
signal-processing (DSP). The 
problem they were working on was the 
recovery of information from signals 
that were distorted, noisy, incomplete, 
and ambiguous — data transmission over 
long-distance phone lines and satellite 
links. The algorithms they invented are 
used today in many fields, including ste- 
reos, medical imaging, high-speed com- 
munications, and servo controllers. 

Unfortunately, most presentations 
of the mathematics of this field are rath- 
er complicated and unintuitive. The 
purpose of this two-part series is to give 
you a good understanding of these tech- 
niques and to help you develop an intu- 
ition for when and how to use them. 
This presentation does not explain the 
algorithms in their full mathematical 
gore and glory. To understand this 
month"s discussion of digital filtering, 
you need to understand vectors and 
Fourier transforms, which were covered 
in last month's article ("A DSP Prim- 
er." by Mark Lawrence, Embedded 
Systems Programming, Sept. 1991. pp. 
50-58). The digital-filtering techniques 
we'll be looking at will enable you to 
remove unwanted parts of a signal and 
enhance and clarify the good parts. 

USING THE FOURIER TRANSFORM 

Everyone is familiar with stereo 
tone controls -one knob makes 
the treble (high frequencies) 
louder and softer, and another knob 
makes the bass (low frequencies) louder 
and softer Many stereos have a graphic 
equalizer a set of knobs or slides that 
control specific frequency bands. You 
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can use a Fourier transform to make a 
digital graphic equalizer. 

After using a Fourier transform on a 
time series, the result is a set of ampli- 
tudes (and phases) at various frequen- 
cies. If you want to boost the bass and 
cut the treble, you just select the appro- 
priate frequencies and multiply their 
amplitudes by the desired factor. If 
you're working on music, 3dB is a factor 
of two, so multiplying an amplitude by 
16 will boost that frequency by 12dB, 
and dividing an amplitude by four will 
cut that frequency by 6dB. While you're 
at it, you can take this opportunity to 
mess around with the phase. When 
you're done, just run the data through 
the Fourier transform again and out 
comes your improved time series. More 
generally, you would draw a filtering 
function and multiply the amplitudes 
by the corresponding value in the filter- 
ing function. 

Figure 1 shows several common fil- 
ters. A low-pass filter allows low fre- 
quencies through but stops high fre- 
quencies. High frequencies often con- 
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tain noise such as tape hiss. A high-pass 
filter allows high frequencies through 
but stops low frequencies. Low frequen- 
cies also often contain noise such as sub- 
sonic rumble. Band-pass filters are used 
when only a narrow frequency band 
contains useful information. Televisions 
and radios use band-pass filters tuned to 
the channels. Band-stop filters stop a 
certain narrow frequency band. Most 
places have a lot of 60Hz and 1 20Hz 
noise due to power lines and florescent 
lights. Frequency-shaping filters also 
accomplish certain tasks. Phonograph 
records are recorded with a particular 
RIAA encoding, and must be decoded 



Figure 1 

Several common types of filters. 
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through a frequency-shaping filter. 

Using an fast Fourier transform 
(FFT), you can perform any combina- 
tion of these filtering functions on your 
data, then return it to its normal form. 
With an FFT, you can accomplish any- 
thing digitally that can be done with 
analog filters (capacitors and induc- 
tors). You can also do th ings that cannot 
be accomplished by these means. 

THE EFFECTS OF FILTERING 

It all seems so easy — there must be 
a catch. Well, in fact, several exist. 
Normally, these catches make no 
difference, but you should know a few 
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Briefly, a 
perfect filter 
violates causality. 
To make a perfect 
filter, you need to 
be able to see into 
the future 



things about them. 

First, none of the filters shown in 
Figure 1 can actually be made. You can 
only make approximations. A realiz- 
able low-pass filter has a pass band with 
a certain height, a transition region with 
a certain width, and a stop band with a 
certain height, as shown in Figure 2. 

If you're using a digital computer 
and a Fourier transform, problems are 
created by the finite precision of the ma- 
chine and the finite number of data 
points in the FFT. Due to the finite pre- 
cision, you cannot specify exact results 



Figure 2 

Pass band, transition region, and stop 
band for a filter. 
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from the arithmetic operations. The fil- 
ter specification may be made of ones 
and zeros, but the FFT is made of com- 
plex exponentials. The transition region 
is at least the difference in the two adja- 
cent frequencies of the FFT. 

Perhaps some exact process of arith- 
metic or some different type of Fourier- 
class transform that represents all fre- 
quencies can help us around this pro- 
blem. For example, what if the data 
were represented functionally instead 
of numerically, and the Fourier trans- 
form was done with analytic integrals? 
It's still impossible, as I'll show you a bit 
later. The story of science and math in 
the 20th century is the discovery of lim- 
its such as the speed of light, the uncer- 
tainty principle, and Godel's incom- 
pleteness theorem. Briefly, a perfect 
filter violates causality. To make a per- 
fect filter, you need to be able to see into 
the future — accurately. (Glendower: "I 
can summon spirits from the vasty 
deep!" Falstaff: "Aye, and so can I, or 
any other man. But do they come when 
ye call?") 



Figure 3 

Damped and undamped filter responses. 



Usually, the precision and memory 
of digital computers allows us to create 
(liters very well. CDs are recorded with 
1 6-bit integers at 44kHz and have a re- 
markably good reputation for sound 
quality. 

Another, more practical limitation 
has to do with stability. Suppose we're 
implementing a low-pass filter. Low- 
pass filters remove high frequencies. 
High frequencies make steep slopes and 
sharp corners. Let's look at the step re- 
sponse of our low-pass filter. The input 
waveform will be a step: the input is zero 
for a certain period of time, then one 
after that. We want to see an output that 
is much like the input, but with rounded 
corners. What we're more likely to see is 
the waveform shown in Figure 3. Engi- 
neers call these waveforms damped and 
undamped response. 

Imagine hitting a cymbal — the re- 
sulting ring is an undamped oscillation. 
Now, imagine wrapping a towel around 
the cymbal and holding it with one 
hand. Now when you hit it, it goes 
This effect is called a damped 
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oscillation. Often, undamped response 
is very bad — if the step input is a com- 
mand to your hard disk to move to the 
next track and the response is un- 
damped, you'll have to wait a long time 
before you can read your data. 

The amount of overshoot has to do 
with the steepness of your filter. If your 
filter is all ones for a while, then all ze- 
ros, you will have overshoot. A mathe- 
metician named Gibbs discovered that 
if your filter is zeros and ones, now mat- 
ter how hard you try to use more preci- 
sion, more data points, and a better 
FFT, the overshoot will always be at 
least 7%. This effect is called the Gibbs 
phenomenon. If you cannot tolerate 
overshoot in your system, you must use a 
filter without sharp corners or vertical 
lines, as shown in Figure 4. 

The shape you choose for your filter 
is called the window. Designing filters 
by shape considerations is called the 
windowing method of filter design. 
Many shapes have been mathematical- 
ly described and investigated: rectan- 
gles, triangles. Kaiser windows, Ham- 
ming windows. Hanning windows (no 
one can ever keep these two straight), 
Chebyshev windows, and so on. They're 
all a minor variant on the shape shown 
in Figure 4. The distinctions between 
them are not very important unless you 
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work for AT&T, where a 1% data- 
throughput difference makes a 1% dif- 
ference in income. 

FILTERING WITHOUT FFTS 

Do you really need to use FFTs 
to solve your data-filtering pro- 
blem? Maybe not. In the filter- 
ing methods we've looked at so far, we 
take our data, perform an FFT, process 
the resulting frequency-domain data 
with our chosen filter function, and per- 
form another FFT to get back to the 
time domain. When we're in the fre- 
quency domain, we multiply our data 
by our chosen filter function. Does a 
time-domain operation that does the 
same thing as multiplication in the fre- 
quency domain exist? The answer is yes. 
The operation is called convolution. 

First, the math. If your data is D(t), 
your filter function is F(oj), and the 
Fourier transform of your filter func- 
tion is F(t), the filter operation is: 

D'(t) = Fourier( F(oj) Fourier( D(t) ) ) 

D'(t) = Convolution! Fourier( F(u>) ), 
D(t)) 

f* CO 

D'(t)= I D(x)F(t-x)dx 
%s -co 

CONVOLUTION 

Convolution is much easier to see 
graphically. Suppose we want 
to convolve functions A and B, 
as shown in Figure 5. First, we mirror B 
using the Y axis. Then, we start moving 
B to the right, keeping track of how 
much area the figures have in common. 
More precisely, we multiply A and B 
point by point. The final result, the con- 
volution, is this area as a function of the 
displacement of B. If A is a signal and B 
is the Fourier transform of a filtering 
function, this process accomplishes the 
filtering. 
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by shape 
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called the 
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Convolution filters aren't particular- 
ly difficult to create. Filter functions all 
look more or less like Figure 6. For dif- 
ferent filter types, the wiggles differ in 
height, width, and depth. 

A perfect filter has nonzero values 
for t > now; that is, to compute the re- 
sult, you need to know the future. The 



convolution filters I've just described 
follow this function: 

output(t) = Sfilter(i) input(t-i) 

A more general filter would take the 
previous output into account: 

output(t) = S filter inpul (i) input( t-i ) 
+ 2 filter oulpul (j) output(t-j) 

This filter function includes feedback. 
The previous outputs from the filter are 
fed back into the filter function to help 
determine the next output. 

The first filter type depends only on 
the previous inputs and is called a finite 
impulse-response (FIR) filter. A digital 
impulse is a data set that has a value of 
one at t = and a value of zero for all 
other ts. If you put an impulse through 
an FIR filter, the filter can have non- 
zero outputs at datapoints from t=0 to 
t = n, where n is the number of data 
points in the filter function. The im- 
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Save time with flexible graphics— A 

picture is worth a thousand words. See what 
you want, displayed the way you want to. 

Save time with real-time, non-intrusive 
capture— Watch behavior at its natural rate 
of speed. VVM-1 continuously displays 
1000 samples per second. 

Debug, Tune, and Test 

Debugging: Watch process switching 
behavior before the sector address in the 
disk driver gets clobbered. 
Performance Analysis: Measure the time 
between sending a network packet and re- 
ceiving its corresponding acknowledgement. 

Testing: Graph motor controller joystick 
and motor speed inputs, and throttle out- 
puts, verifying acceleration and deceleration 
ramp behavior is met in different load 
conditions. 
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said "I did a day's worth of debugging in 5 
minutes!" Don't spend another day without a 
VVM-1 which, including the data collection 
unit, probes, LabVIEW™, and a Macintosh® 
LC with a 40MB drive and 13-incti 'color 
monitor, sells for $19,950. 

Biomation Corporation. 19050 Pruneridge 
Avenue. Cupertino, CA 95014, 
800-538-9320.(408) 988-1647 FAX. 

LabVIEW is a trademark of National Instruments Corp 
Macintosh is a registered trademark ol Apple 
Computer, Inc 



Butterworth 
filters are 
maximally flat. 
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flattest frequency 
response in the 
pass band. 

pulse response is finite in duration. 

The impulse response of an FIR fil- 
ter exactly equals the filter's coeffi- 
cients. You can design an FIR filter by 
deciding what filter function you need 
and calculating the impulse response of 
the filter. This method is commonly 
used to design FIR filters. 

The second filter type, which is 
based on the previous inputs and out- 
puts, is called an infinite impulse-re- 
sponse (I1R) filter. Since previous out- 
puts are fed back into the filter's input, 
this filter will respond to its own pre- 
vious outputs. After putting an impulse 
through an I IR filter, the filter will have 
nonzero outputs forever. The impulse 
response is infinite in duration. 

In either case, to filter the data 
stream we perform a convolution. For 
each output point, we take the filter 
function, as shown in Figure 6, line it up 
properly with the data stream, multiply 
corresponding points, and add up the 
result. The result is one filtered data 
point, which is the reason the FFT was 
such a breakthrough. Using an FFT, the 



Figure 6 

A typical filter. 
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computation required to perform a fil- 
tering function is much lower. However, 
in some cases, FIR and I IR convolution 
filters are still used. For example, to use 
an FFT, you have to save up data points 
until you have enough for an FFT — 
perhaps 256 data points. If you have 
enough computing resource and need 
your filtered results as quickly as possi- 
ble after each data point comes in, con- 
volution filters are the way to go. 

ROLLING YOUR OWN 

To use a filter, you have to decide 
on the frequency shape. You 
can, of course, draw what you 
want in the frequency domain. This 
method is not usually how a shape is 
decided upon. Filter theory has been 
mathematically investigated, and it is 
now understood that certain filters are 
optimal for certain tasks. The basic fil- 
ter types are shown in Figure 7. 

Butterworth filters are maximally 
flat. This filter has the flattest frequen- 
cy response in the pass band. Butter- 
worth filters have somewhat linear 
phase response. 

Bessel filters have maximally flat 
phase response. Al 1 of the other types of 
filters have nonlinear phase effects. 
Bessel filters have almost linear phase 
response. Linear phase response is the 
same as a time delay. Nonlinear phase 
response will skew an information pack- 
et out in time. Some information will 
arrive early and some will arrive late. If 
flat phase response is critical, this filter 
is the best one to use. 

Chebyshev filters are maximally 
steep. They have ripples in the pass 
band. You can choose how tall the rip- 
ples are when you design the filter. In 
return, the filter has a very steep transi- 
tion region. Chebyshev filters have very 
nonlinear phase response. 

Inverse Chebyshev filters are maxi- 
mally flat in the pass band (they are 
mathematically identical to Butter- 
worth filters in the pass band) and have 
ripples in the stop band. Inverse Cheby- 
shev filters have somewhat linear phase 
response. 

Elliptic filters have ripples in the 
pass band and the stop band. They are, 
by far, the steepest filter in the transi- 
tion region. Elliptic filters are based on 
elliptic integrals. They are extremely 
difficult to design and have totally in- 
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sane phase response. 

Each filter can be used as a low-pass, 
high-pass, band-pass, or band-stop fil- 
ter. The high-pass versions look like 
mirror images of the low-pass versions. 
The band-pass versions look like a low- 
pass and a high-pass version stuck to- 
gether. The band-stop versions look like 
a high-pass and a low-pass version stuck 
together. 

These filters have specific math- 
ematical forms. We won't go into detail 
about these forms. Normally, you would 
design one of these filters by looking up 
the appropriate coefficients in a table, 
then scaling the numbers. Filter-design 
programs are also available. 

Once you have obtained the coeffi- 
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cients you need, you can use the filter 
several ways. You can calculate the 
shape of the filter's frequency response 
and use the shape directly on the Four- 
ier transform of your data signal. You 
can take the inverse Fourier transform 
of the filter's shape and use it as a convo- 
lution filter. You can calculate the im- 
pulse response of the filter and use the 
resulting numbers as the coefficients of 
an FIR filter. Finally, you can trans- 



form the filter into the Z domain and 
use the resulting coefficients as an IIR 
filter. Of course, you can also build some 
circuit-using capacitors, inductors, and 
amplifiers to implement your filter, but 
this article is about digital filters, so we 
won't discuss that topic. 

THE Z TRANSFORM 

In classical filter theory, filters are 
designed in the S domain, where S 
is the Laplace variable. A particu- 
lar filter will be represented as a pair of 
polynomials in the S variable. For ex- 
ample, a 1kHz, sixth-order Butter- 
worth low-pass filter has this represent- 
ation in the S domain: 

1 



1.625e — 23 S 6 + 3.945e-19S 5 
+ 4.789e- 15 S 4 + 3.685e- 1 1 S 3 
+ 1.891e-7S 2 + 6.149e-5S+ 1 

Digital filters are designed in a different 
domain — the Z domain. The Z variable 
represents a time shift by one sample 
period. Thus, if your data stream is the 
sequence D(i), then Z*D(i) = D(i+ 1 ). 
Similarly, D(i)/Z = Z _l * D(i) = 
D(i— 1). Z means move forward one 
position in the sequence, and 1/Z 
means move backwards one position in 
the sequence. Digital filters work by 
multiplying filter coefficients by pre- 
vious values in the data sequence. A di- 
gital filter can be considered a polyno- 
mial in 1 /Z, with the filter coefficients 
as the polynomial coefficients. 

To design a digital filter, we can use 
one of three methods. The first method 
is to draw a picture of what we want and 
put the picture through an FFT. This 
method will result in an FIR filter. The 
second method is to design a classical 
filter and calculate its impulse response. 
The resulting numbers are the coeffi- 
cients of an FIR filter. Finally, we can 
design a classical filter, then transform 
the filter polynomials from the S do- 
main to the Z domain. The resulting 
coefficients will be an IIR filter. The 
transformation from S domain to Z do- 
main is done with the rational Z 
transform: 

2 1-Z 

S= — * 

T I+Z 
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where T is the sample period. 

We can transform the Butterworth 
filter from the S domain to the Z do- 
main by substituting our original for- 
mula for S, then cleaning up the polyno- 
mials. Here is the result: 

3.4e-4 + 2.0e-3 Z 1 + 5.1e-3 Z 2 
+ 6.8e-3Z" 3 + 5.1e-3Z" 4 
+ 2.0e-3Z" 5 + 3.4e-4Z- 6 

1-3.58 Z" 1 + 5.66 Z 2 - 4.97 Z 3 
+ 2.53 Z" 4 - 7.05 Z" 5 + 8.38 Z" 6 

Here is how this formula is used: 

output sequence = 

input sequence * filter numerator 



filter denominator 



From the formula we just looked at, 
we see that if the filter polynomial has 
no denominator, the filter is an FIR be- 
cause the output sequence depends only 
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Types of filters. 



on the input sequence. If the filter has a 
denominator, the denominator is used 
with the previous values of the output 
sequence and the filter is an IIR be- 
cause the output sequence depends on 
the input sequence and the previous val- 
ues of the output sequence. 

The order of the Z polynomials tells 
you how much computation is required 
to calculate your filter response. Each Z 
term takes one multiply and one addi- 
tion operation. For historic reasons, 
each Z term is called a tap, so an FIR 
with a 50th order Z polynomial is called 
a 50-tap filter, and requires 50 multi- 
plies and 50 additions for each output 
value. Typically, a useful FIR filter will 
be between the 50th and 200th order, so 
a lot of arithmetic will be necessary to 
calculate the filter response. The num- 
ber of arithmetic operations can be re- 
duced, often by a factor of 1,000 to 
1 0,000, which is why FFT filtering is so 
popular. 

A typical IIR filter will be between 
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the second and eighth order. These fil- 
ters are very easy to calculate in com- 
parison to FIR filters. I IR filters can be 
designed to have linear phase response, 
making them equivalent toa time delay 
for phase purposes. This capability is 
often important in high-speed digital 
communications, so in spite of their in- 
herent inefficiencies, FIR fillers art- 
very popular. 

So concludes our whirlwind tour of 
digital-signal processing. We have ex- 
plored the basics of DSP math and in- 
vestigated the famous Fourier trans- 
form and how it relates to signal 
filtering. 1 hope that now you have a 
better understanding of how the various 
pieces of DSP math lit together and 



FIR filters can 
be designed to 
have linear phase 
response, making 
them equivalent 
to a time delay 
for phase 
purposes. 

how DSP techniques can be applied in 
your applications. At the very least, you 
should be better prepared to work 
through the more traditional presenta- 
tions on DSP math and programs. 

Mark Lawrence graduated from Cal- 



lech with a degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering. His company. California Sci- 
entific Software, produces BrainMaker. 
a popular neural-network software sys- 
tem. Several CSS products employ 
DSP algorithms and techniques for fil- 
tering, data analysis, and speeding up 
computations. 
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debugging of embedded software by providing 
communication between the Host and Target 
systems via the ROM socket. The PROMICE 
implements ROM monitor based debugging 
of application code and easily adapts to any 
target system by simply changing the 
software required to support the particular 
target processor 




PROMICE... The Next Generation 
of Firmware 
Development tools 

For more information, call or write: 

Anilllllilt 3314 Morse Road 

I I Columbus, Ohio 43231 

EnfllnCFVl TEL 614/471-1113 

I IVI FAX 614/475-6871 

Inc I 111 



FAX 614/475-6871 
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